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have prevented the natives from watering their cattle, in order to
compel them to leave the latter behind."
A further reason of the " colonial pessimism5J of several
years ago was the traders' disappointment that their unnatural
expectation of immediate success, in the form of profits and
dividends, had not been fulfilled. Admiral Kaule, the colonial
adviser of the Great Elector, reported to Ms master on one
occasion: " No man is so unreasonable as to expect fruit from
a newly-planted tree." That might have been the case in
the patient seventeenth century, but it did not apply to the
modern Grerrnan colonist; and because the fruit did not come
at once he blamed the tree, and at last showed a desire to hew
it down as a useless cumberer of the ground.
Moreover, in colonial politics, as in other departments of
politics, the Grovernment has been treated to a superfluity of
criticism, far too little of which has been of a helpful kind.
There was excuse for this during the heated period of the
ec scandals " in 1904 and 1905, but the national outburst of
anger which these scandals created was merely an embittered
form of a controversy which had gone on for years. All parties
alike had their share in the controversy, though the honours for
endurance and versatility fell to the Badicals and Social Demo-
crats. This constant and for the most part <juerulous stream of
negative criticism gave the officials at home no fair chance of doing
steady work and of devoting themselves undividedlyto the develop-
ment of the colonies. Prince Hohenlohe had to confess in Sep-
tember, 1906, when he retired from the thankless presidency of
the then Colonial Department of the Foreign Office, that " The
continued attacks of the Press and the examination into the
truth of its accusations monopolised the time of my official staff/'
" That which has been wanting in Germany is a conviction of
the excellence of our cause/' said Herr Demburg to a colonial
conference in Stuttgart in 1907. It is true that this conviction
has been wanting, but there has been wanting quite as much a
genuine understanding of the colonial movement, an appreciation
of the meaning of colonies, the right methods for their develop-
ment, and the obligations which the possession of colonies
imposes upon a ruling Power. The reaction which set in, and
which reached its greatest strength just before the present Colonial
Secretary came into office, was thus the resultant of a multitude of